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Twentieth Annual Conference 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 18-22, 1957 


Tuesday, June 18 


2:30 p.m.—Registration 
Executive Committee Meeting 


5:30 p.m.—Reception at University Club 


7:00 p.m.—Dinner, followed by Informal Gathering for judges 
and wives 


Wednesday, June 19 
9:00 a.m.—Registration 


10:00 a.m.—Opening Session 
Presiding: Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 
President 
Invocation: Local Clergy 
Addresses of Welcome: 
Hon. Frank P. Zeidler 
Mayor of Milwaukee 


John L. Doyne, First Vice-chairman 
County Board of Supervisors 


Joseph Eckert, Esq., President 
Milwaukee Bar Association 


Keynote Address: 
Hon. Herbert W. Brownell, Jr. 
United States Attorney General 
12:30 p.m.—Reception for Hon. Herbert W. Brownell and 
Mrs. Brownell 
Hon. George W. Smyth, Chairman 
Reception Committee 
1:00 p.m.—Luncheon 


Presiding: Hon. Clayton W. Rose 
Columbus, Ohio 


Invocation: Local Clergy 

Speaker: Hon. Frank W. Nicholas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Interpreting the Workshops 


Benediction: Local Clergy 
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‘:30 p.m.—Workshops—Jurisdiction Populations: 

A. Up to 100,000 
Cochairmen: 
Hon. Nannette P. Tipton 
Elizabethton, Tennessee 
Hon. Clarence E. Conley 
Canastota, New York 
Hon. Monroe J. Paxman 
Provo, Utah 

B. 100,000 to 350,000 
Cochairmen: 
Hon. Dorothy Young 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt 
Bartow, Florida 

C. Over 350,000 
Cochairmen: 
Hon. William B. Neeley 
Los Angeles, California 
Hon. Henry A. Riederer 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Dinner: Time and Place at pleasure 


Evening: Major League baseball game: Braves v Giants 


Thursday, June 20 


9:30 a.m.—Publicity Committee Report: 
Hon. G. Bowdon Hunt, Chairman 
Bartow, Florida 


10:00 a.m.—President’s Report: 
Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 
Newark, New Jersey 
Psychiatric Demonstration under the direction of Dr. 
Sara Geiger, Director, the Milwaukee Guidance Clinic 


1:00 p.m.—Luncheon 
Presiding: Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Chairman 
Syracuse, New York 
Report of Program Committee 
Invocation: Local Clergy 
Speaker: Mr. Will Turnbladh 
National Probation and Parole Association 
Benediction: Local Clergy 
2:30 p.m.—Workshops 
5:30 p.m.—Reception for women judges 
Women of the Milwaukee Bar 
Dinner: Time and Place at pleasure 
Evening: Program to be announced 
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Friday, June 21 


9:30 a.m.—Recent Juvenile Court Decisions 


Hon. Dudley F. Sicher 

New York City 

Nominating Committee Report 

Hon. Chris Barnette, Chairman 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

Constitution and Bylaws Committee Report 
Hon. Henry A. Riederer, Chairman 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Other Business 


1:00 p.m.—Luncheon 


Committee on Arrangements 


2:30 p.m.—Election of Officers 


Summation of Workshops Reports 
Hon. Frank W. Nicholas 

Dayton, Ohio 

Treasurer’s Report 


Hon. Venable Vermont 
Spartanburg, South Carolina 


Secretary’s Report 


Hon. Alfred D. Noyes 
Rockville, Maryland 


Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Report 


Hon. James H. Montgomery, Jr. 
Richmond, Virginia 


7:00 p.m.—Annual Banquet 


Presiding: Hon. Harry W. Lindeman 
Invocation: Local Clergy 


Address: Hon. Warren P. Knowles 
Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin 


Benediction: Local Clergy 
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Saturday, June 22 


8:30 a.m.—Breakfast 


Meeting of New Officers and Executive Committee 


10:00 a.m.—Committee Reports: 


12:00 m. 


Juvenile Court Manual 

Hon. Clayton W. Rose, Chairman 
Columbus, Ohio 

Resolutions 

Hon. Nathan J. Kaufman, Chairman 
Detroit, Michigan 

National Council—Humane Society 
Hon. Victor B. Wylegala, Chairman 
Buffalo, New York 

Brussels International Meeting 
Hon. D. A. Rosenau, Chairman 
Athens, Alabama 

Time and Place 

Hon. Burrell W. Barker 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Luncheon and Meeting 
National Juvenile Court Foundation, Inc. 


Presiding: Hon. Gustav L. Schramm 
Chairman 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Invocation: Local Clergy 
Benediction: Local Clergy 


Afternoon Sightseeing trips for judges and wives 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Hon. Chris Barnette Hon. Paul B. Martineau 
Hon. Byron B. Conway Hon. Frank W. Nicholas 
Hon. L. L. Darling Hon. Marshall L. Peterson 
Hon. Dorr S. Davis Hon. Henry A. Riederer 
Hon. William S. Fort Hon. George W. Smyth 
Hon. Willard I. Gatling Hon. Thomas Tallakson 
Hon. John J. Kenney Hon. Dorothy Young 


Hon. Leo J. Yehle, Chairman 


This issue of the JOURNAL is financed by the Pennsylvania 
Mason Juvenile Court Institute of the Grand Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons of Pennsylvania for the benefit of troubled, emo- 
tionally crippled children, regardless of race, creed and color, who 
are served by the Juvenile Courts of America. 
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President’s Message 


“Go ye into all the world .. .” 
Mark 16:15 


The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
is a community—a community of dedicated men 
and women who have a sense of mission in the 
performance of their duties as judges of their re- 
spective courts, 

How do we know? 

This sense of mission has been constantly 
reflected throughout the past year in the innu- 
merable letters, telephone calls, bulletins, annual 
reports, and other material coming to your presi- 
dent’s desk. 

This sense of mission is reflected in reading the stories and 
articles in Somebody’s Boy, the monthly bulletin, and the Juvenile 
Court Judges Journal. We catch the eagerness of judges to know 
more about their responsibilities as we note the increasing number 
who have participated in the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court 
Institute as well as those who participated in the Blue Ridge As- 
sembly Institute, The Intermountain Institute, and many other state 
and regional conferences. 

This sense of mission takes juvenile court judges to the lecture 
platform, to places of community leadership, and to traveling long 
distances in this and other lands. They are telling the story of the 
need for a better understanding of the problems of youth, the role 
of the juvenile court, and the necessity for facilities sufficient to 
carry out our fundamental purpose of individual treatment accord- 
ing to need. 

Your president notes this sense of mission in the willingness 
of so many judges tu serve on National Council committees. To 
serve calls for hard work and the sacrifice of their time; and, in 
most instances, they serve at their own expense. 

In spite of all this, I have a deep and abiding conviction that 
what has been said gives but a fleeting impression of the total 
missionary effort that is going on in each individual court by its 
presiding judge and staff—a force that day by day is helping to 
create the kind of an atmosphere that will be conductive to public 
support in making realistically effective the ideals for which we 
stand. 

Even as we learn by doing, improve our knowledge by study, 
and expend our energy in public service, we must be conscious of 
the growing status of the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
as such. 

Community, state, and national bodies are interested in what 
we stand for and what we consider to be the best techniques in re- 
solving specific problems in the prevention and control of juvenile 
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delinquency. Our pronouncement in relation to the press and the 
publishing of the names of juveniles, our position on the “get tough” 
movement, and the role of the juvenile court and the public welfare 
agencies are of immeasurable importance. 


As welfare and other social agencies, public and private, pursue 
their studies, foster institutes and provide for the control of grants- 
in-aid programs, the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges is 
increasingly being asked to become, through representation, an 
active participant. 

To this end the National Council must strengthen its organiza- 
tional structure, become soundly financed, and provide the means 
and the material to become more articulate through the medium of 
radio, television and the press, as well as through our own publica- 
tions. 

The National Council of Juvenile Court Judges is twenty years 
old. The National Council has moved forward, reached plateaus, 
moved forward again, and reached still higher plateaus of perform- 
ance and service. No one other than an incumbent president can 
realize the deep sense of gratitude due the previous presidents in 
the herculean task they performed of keeping the National Council 
on its course, meeting the challenge of adverse winds and subter- 
ranean currents and passing on the torch to the next succeeding 
prexy. 

Then there is that large group of judges, in official positions 
and otherwise, who, bless them, serve in many areas and on many 
committees at the call of succeeding presidents. This gives the 


basic strength to the National Council and assures its future good 
health. 


The National Council welcomes the newly appointed or elected 
judges. We want them, as members of the National Council, both 
to receive the inspiration of our tradition and to contribute their 
fresh approach to the problems at hand. 

The time has arrived to move forward again. We ought to; we 
can; and I believe we will, 

_ This is my final message to you through the Jowrnal, as presi- 
dent of the National Council. It is written not without many mis- 
givings as to my own contribution to the cause, and with sincere 
appreciation to those who have worked with me. I have cherished 
with deep humility the opportunity of rendering, I trust, a measure 
of service during the past year. 


Sincerely, 
Harry W. Lindeman 


. 
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The “Shout” Heard ’Round the World 


Recently the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover issued a general message to law 
enforcement officers to the general effect that it was high time to quit ‘molly- 
coddling’ the ‘young criminals’ and fierce young thugs. 


Of course, this was hailed with wide acclaim by the ‘hardboiled’ gentry 
who rely on punitive measures alone to reclaim our wayward children and 
criminally inclined youth. Hoover has earned, and well deserves, a high de- 
ge of confidence and respect from the general public. Regardless of whether 

e meant, as he has said, not to include the ‘pranksters’ and first offenders in 
his castigating categorization, the undiscriminating public and a large section 
of frustrated peace officzrs pounce on this pronouncement to ‘expose’ the soft 
methods of juvenile courts. Correction, reclamation, guidance, and protection 
are not words in their nomenclature. Punishment, ‘get tough’—those are the 
methods to use in controlling our children and youth. 


The following article by President Harry W. Lindeman is an adeauate 
answer to Mr. Hoover’s pronouncement. — The Editor 


“Proceed to discharge the solemn duty!” With this admonition 
by the Supreme Court of the State of New Jersey in 1828 the 
authorities knocked the props from under the gallows and a 
thirteen-year-old boy hung by his neck until dead. Justice had been 
done! In bringing this case to a conclusion, the Court cited Black- 
stone with these words: 


“In very modern times a boy of ten years was conv:cted on his own confession of murdering 
his bedfellow and there appearing in his whole behavior plain tokens of mischievous discre- 
tion, and sparing this boy merely on account of his tender years might be of dangerous con- 
sequence to the public by propagating the notion that children might commit such atrocious 
crimes with impunity, it was therefore unanimously agreed by all the judges that he was a 
proper subject of capital punishment.”’ 


In an effort to stamp out juvenile delinquency, FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover has recently made pronouncements which strongly 
indicate that he would have us go back to the days when the 
criminal courts alone handled all crimes involving children. History 
records that for centuries, and until the turn of the twentieth cen- 
tury, children have been debased, hung, quartered, burned, and 
ridiculed in an effort to control their conduct. 


Blackstone further tells us of cases in which many children of 
very tender years were drastically condemned as adult criminals. 
He refers to the hanging of an eight-year-old for maliciously burn- 
ing some barns, and to the burning of a girl of thirteen who had 
killed her mistress. During most of the nineteenth century in this 
country, criminal proceedings against children likewise took their 
dreadful toll. 


The State’s Obligation 


It was not until 1899 that the first juvenile court, in Cook 
County, Illinois, was established. Since that time, legislation in all 
the states has been passed establishing such courts, placing within 
their jurisdiction children of varying ages, generally through seven- 
teen years. The statute in most states recites that the purpose and 
basic principles are: 


| 
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AT MARYLAND ANNIVERSARY 


Secretary Noyes and President Lindeman with Mrs. Noyes (extreme left) and Mrs. 
Lindeman (extreme right) at the 25th Anniversary Dinner of the People’s Court 
for Juvenile Causes, Montgomery County, Rockville, Maryland. 


“The Purpose of this Act is to secure for each child coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court such care, guidance and control, preferably in his 
own home, as will conduce to the child’s welfare and the best interests of the state; and 
when such child is removed from his own family, to secure for him custody, care and dis- 
cipline as nearly as possible equivalent to that which should have been given by his parents. 


“The principle is hereby recognized that children under the jurisdiction of the Court are 
wards of the state, subject to the discipline and entitled to the protection of the state, which 
may intervene to safeguard them from neglect or injury and to enforce the legal obligations 
due to them and from them.” 
Such legislation carried with it the obligation of the state to make 
available to the juvenile court the necessary facilities to perform 
its functions. The juvenile court recognizes that normally intel- 
ligent children are responsible for their acts ; but the weapons which 
it uses are reformation, protection, education, and guidance rather 
than punishment. A survey will disclose that most of the juvenile 
courts in the United States have not been provided with sufficient 
or proper tools to carry out the objective sought. Certainly, when 
centuries of effort on the part of the criminal courts have failed, 
the juvenile courts, with limited facilities, have not only gone a long 
way in ameliorating the rigors of the criminal law, but have helped 
millions of children to become good and useful citizens. 


The Positive Approach 


Would it not have been much wiser for Mr. Hoover to urge that 
the 50,000 probation officers needed be provided? 
Would it not have been better for Mr. Hoover to urge that the 


: 
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children this very day in jails be removed to decent places of deten- 
tion? 

Would it not have been better for Mr. Hoover to make a strong 
plea for additional psychiatric facilities for the juvenile court so 
that the causative factors involved in delinquency could be ascer-- 
tained and to support the efforts of the more than 3,000 juvenile 
court judges in our country dedicated to the cause of safeguarding 
children from neglect or enforcing the legal obligations due to them 
and from them? 

Would it not have been more to the point for Mr. Hoover to 
urge that the dilapidated buildings used as homes for countless 
thousands in congested areas be eliminated? 

What if Mr. Hoover had made a strong plea for educating 
children in school to have respect for property and respect for the 
rights of others? Wouldn’t that have been a more constructive 
remark? 

The spiritual leadership of our country would welcome Mr. 
Hoover’s making a strong statement urging parents to give their 
children proper religious training. 

Would it not have been much better for Mr. Hoover to point 
out the terrible effect which pornography, certain types of comic 
books, TV shows, movies and other mass media of communication 
have upon a boy or girl with a predilection for delinquency? 

Would it not have been much better for Mr. Hoover to urge 
strongly the community to support our social agencies, both public 
and private, than to call them “mollycoddlers”’? 

Would it not have been a fine thing for Mr. Hoover to advocate 
additional techniques for finding out the causative factors for these 
kids who rob, beat and kill; and then to insist that men in places 
of public responsibility and trust make available the necessary 
facilities to eliminate the causes? 


Publishing Names 


Mr. Hoover, would you publish the name of a child in court 
who is an irresponsible and emotionally disturbed child by all the 
psychiatric standards available, but who, because of his or her dis- 
turbance did a delinquent act and who needs help rather than jail, 
a fine, or any type of public punishment? 

Mr. Hoover, would you publish the name of a boy who might 
rise up in rebellion and even pick a fight and assault a teacher, when 
it is found after investigation that this boy resents society because 
of drunken and obscene parents who starve him almost to death, 
and the boy is using a school situation to call attention to his emo- 
tional distress? 

Mr. Hoover, would you publish the name of a moron, with an 
1.Q. of 50, who did a delinquent act, who had been excluded from 
school because he was uneducable and who could not be placed in a 
proper custodial setting because none was available? 

Does Mr. Hoover not have the benefit of his own experience 
within the framework of his own jurisdiction to demonstrate that 
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publishing names has not and does not deter even the criminal ac- 
tivities of adults? Do his records not show that since the passage 
of the Lindbergh Law against kidnapping, with its death penalty, 
there have been about 510 cases, and that all but one or two have 
been solved? Even the severity of this penalty and the publishing 
of names have not been efficacious, for in spite of the famous Wein- 
berger case and its solution, within a few weeks thereof another 
kidnapping took place. 

Does not Mr. Hoover realize that there is no prohibition in 
about three-quarters of the states of the Union to the publishing of 
names of juveniles; but that the newspapers of our nation, with 
very few exceptions, have not and do not publish the names of juve- 
niles? They maintain this high, ethical standard of conduct because 
their editors, managers and owners are sensitive to the fact that 
children are hurt, are damaged, crushed unjustly, and irretrievably 
so, when names of children before the courts are published. They 
are then either ostracized by their peers on the one hand; or on the 
other hand, become “big shots” and braggarts among their fellow 
delinquents. 

There have been particular cases and circumstances which have 
sorely tempted the press to forego this policy in certain instances, 
a fact quite understandable, and particularly in the small minority 
of children before the court referred to by Mr. Hoover as youthful 
thugs, young criminals and hoodlums. But many times a procedure 
which would appear to be perfectly justified in a given instance 
would be unwise in the face of an overall policy which helps the 
vast number who might otherwise be hurt. 


New Jersey Press Association Policy 


The difficulty of decisions, of course, is resolved when a policy 
is pursued of not publishing the names of any juveniles coming 
within the jurisdiction of the juvenile court. I am happy that the 
Press Association of New Jersey has recently spoken on this sub- 
ject in the following language: 


WHEREAS the New Jersey Supreme Court Committee on 
Juvenile and Domestic Relations Court is currently engaged in 
completing its investigations and preparing a final report con- 
cerning the publication of names of juveniles involved in court 
actions; and 


WHEREAS the committee therefore encourages cultivation of 
cordial public relations, to the end that the public may be kept 
fully advised, and the courts of this state may in turn receive 
from the press the public support they need in acquiring ade- 
quate probation, psychiatric and detention facilities, as well as 
all other auxiliary services which are essential to the satisfac- 
tory operation of the courts; and 


WHEREAS the committee has advised the Board of Directors 
of the New Jersey Press Association of its desire to adhere to 
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the traditional policy of the National Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges that the names of children and other material which 
would serve to identify children and families involved be with- 
held from publication, as such information is damaging to the 
child and his family, contravenes the humane philosophy of 
juvenile court laws, without contributing to the prevention or 
correction of juvenile delinquency ; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the New Jersey 
Press Association recommends to its member newspapers a 
continuance of present policy of using discerning judgment in 
withholding from publication, subject to the discretion of 
editors in particular instances, the names of juveniles and 
other material which would serve to identify children and 
families involved in court actions. é; 


National Council Policy 


Likewise the National Council of Juvenile Court Judges made 
its position clear at its Colorado Springs Convention in 1954 when 
it said: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That the National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges commends and notes with appreciation the under- 
standing cooperation of the great body of the press in with- 
holding from publication names of children and other materia! 
— would serve to identify children and families involved ; 
an 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Council expresses 
the hope that the acceptance of this principle on the part of 
the press may become even more widespread, through volun- 
tarily cooperative understandings with the courts.” 


Perhaps it would be well to refer to former United States Sen- 
ator Hendrickson’s Report on the delinquency problem wherein he 
remarks the current demand to “get tough” with juveniles, and 


points out that the proponents of legislation that would seek to wave » 


more children into the criminal courts have utterly ignored the fact 
that the criminal courts have far less available to them in terms of 
treatment resources than the juvenile courts. On this point Senator 
Hendrickson says: 


“But forget treatment, we are urged. The more serious of- 
fenders are not children, we are told, but young adults who can 
be reformed only by being punished. This appeal to blind re- 
liance on punishment ignores everything we have learned about 
human behavior since the dawn of the social sciences.” 


Harry W. Lindeman 


| 
| 
| 
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Stream Pollution 
An Editorial 


The pollution of the “stream of consciousness” 
of our children and youth by the sewer rat pur- 
veyors of pornographic filth is probably the great- 
est of all threats to morality at the present time. 

No wonder the rape rate, the assault rate, the 
illegitimacy rate, and all the other unhappy rates 
that grow out of the debasing bestiality that is fed 
the eager and inquiring minds of our young go up. 
I do not believe there is any psychiatrist or psy- 
chologist who would not hold that this sort of filth 
is the most traumatic material that enters the 
minds of children. 


William James, physician, psychologist, philosopher—and he 
developed in that order—coined the concept “stream of conscious- 
ness” over a half-century ago. Neither he nor anyone before or 
since has explained what consciousness is; but in his “stream” con- 
cept, he postulates the theory that back of every thought, feeling 
or act there are hovering all the thoughts, feelings, or acts some 
sustained by memory, some by the ‘unconscious memory,’ that have 
gone before in the life of the individual. 

Sometimes the stream goes underground, as in sleep; some- 
times most of it seems to be forgotten. None of it is ever really 
forgotten: It is cherished by the ‘unconscious memory,’ and cer- 
tain emotionally charged thoughts or memories have a dynamic and 
powerful influence, unrealized usually, on current ideas, thoughts, 
feelings, or acts. 

If one believes in this concept of the “stream of consciousness,” 
and its implications and relationships as indicated above, this mat- 
ter of stream pollution which clouds and poisons the souls of chil- 
dren becomes an insult to God and decency, and a major crime in 
the category of all crimes. 


Brutality, bestiality, sadism, and crimes of debasement and 
violence are brought forth and flourish from this poison that is cast 
into the life streams of our youth. 


The story of how one courageous judge, backed by the decent 
citizens of his community, met and overcame these forces and per- 
sons of évil, is told in this issue of the JOURNAL for just one 
purpose: To put all persons everywhere who love children and seek 
to protect them on notice about this insidious threat to sanity and 
morality. Read what Judge Wilbur Osburn of Crestview, Florida, 
says about the way he and his friends met this assault on the in- 
nocence of their children and youth. Then check up in your own 
community. 


Walter Scott Criswell 


| 
| 
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Pornography 


By WILBUR F. OSBURN, Judge 


County Court of Okaloosa County 
Crestview, Florida 


Does the word ‘Pornography’ mean anything 
to you or your community? 

Until recent years, I associated this ugly word 
with cities and heavily populated areas; until one 
day early in 1953 a deputy who worked in the 
sheriff’s department of our county advised me 
that he had evidence that a group of people in the 
county was engaged in the business of porno- 
graphy and that he strongly suspected several of 
our teen-agers were involved. 

For the next eight months, a quiet but inten- 
sive investigation was conducted, gathering evidence. We soon 
realized that certain of our local people were connected with a well- 
organized group which extended its operations from Old Mexico 
through Texas and Louisiana on into Florida. In fact, many south- 
ern states appeared to be a part of the field of the organization. 
However, we were later to learn that much of the material confis- 
cated by our sheriff’s department was either originals or copies of 
films, stills, booklets, taken in raids in other sections of the country. 

At the Blue Ridge Institute for Southern Juvenile Court Judges 
held in Blue Ridge, North Carolina, in June 1956, we met Inspector 
James McKnight, a fine gentleman who is a member of the Police 
Department of the City of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He has for 
many years worked with the juvenile court in Pittsburgh and has 
done an outstanding job for the court as well as for the children. 
We learned from him that some of the material taken in his city 
was identical to some of that taken in my county. 

During the eight months of the investigation, we found that 
periodic showings of lewd films were held; that an admission price 
was charged; and that in many instances the films were shown to 
mixed audiences. In some manner, one of the suspects learned of 
our investigation, and we were consequently forced to act earlier 
than we had planned. However, the net results were good. 

One automobile was taken loaded with film, stills, booklets, 
projectors, etc. From the room of the owner of the car, additional 
evidence was obtained. While this raid was being made, another 
was being conducted at the home of another of the suspects in a 
so-called studio, mentioned later in this article. The two raids net- 
ted the most revolting collection of pornographic material that can 
be imagined. 

The two days following the raids were spent in sorting pictures 
and viewing films to determine if any teen-ager was involved. 
Thousands of feet of films were viewed. I saw pictures of some of 


| 
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our high school girls from good families; and one girl who was just 
fourteen years of age. Of six girls identified, not one was over six- 
teen years of age. 

After much thought, I went to the principal of our local high 
school, explained the situation to him in confidence, and requested 
that he assign one of his lady teachers to help the court with this 
problem. After a discussion with this teacher in our office, it was 
decided that she would bring the girls to me quietly, one by one. 
None of the girls realized why she was being brought to visit with 
me until we had had an opportunity to put her at ease. I am sure 
this was one of the most difficult tasks I have undertaken in my 
twenty years’ work with children. 

When these girls found the court was their friend, concerned 
about helping to protect them and to give security more abundantly 
to other young girls, we received their full cooperation. As a re- 
sult, criminal charges were filed against five men and women. The 
defendants who were filed against in the county court pleaded guilty 
and were given the maximum penalty provided in such cases. 

I shall always be grateful to our friend, the lady schoolteacher 
and to the county sheriff’s department, whose intelligent and un- 
tiring efforts helped to rid our county of this evil menace which 
threatened every child. 

It might be interesting to know how these young girls were 
drawn into the web. The first pictures seemed innocent enough. 
A cripple in a wheel chair approached one girl and asked if he might 
take a snapshot of her. Later, he would give the girl a copy of the 
print and suggest that he had had some experience as a professional 
photographer. After a second snapshot was taken, he would invite 
the girl to call at his studio for her copy of the print. 

The walls of this small, one-room structure were covered with 
so-called arty poses. Through the use of flattery, the girl was made 
to think she had a fine, lucrative future as a photographer’s model. 
Many visits were then arranged for the girl; and during these she 
was surrounded with magazines showing poses by professional 
models, partly clad, and in the nude. As a girl’s self-consciousness 
wore away, she allowed more of her body to be exposed; and was 
posed, first showing the lower part of the body, then a portion of 
the breast, and finally the whole body in the nude, 

The girls were shown many of the pictures which the officers 
had confiscated. Many of the pictures dealt with abnormal forms 
of sex practice. 

An alert officer who became suspicious of a Maggie and Jiggs 
comic sex booklet brought to light and helped to stamp out a menace 
to our children that can be as deadly as a malignancy. Should this 
material make its appearance in your city or your community, do 
not treat it lightly. One little booklet may be the warning that your 
city or county is identified as a member of this large, powerful, 
widespread organization dedicated to destroying the souls and 
morals of the youth of your community. 

Technically it is called pornography. 
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Judge Harbert Cited 


Arlos J. Harbert, for 25 years judge of the Criminal Court of 
Harrison County, Clarksburg, West Virginia, was selected to be the 
recipient of the first annual citizenship citation awarded by Clarks- 
burg B’nai B’rith. 

Mr. Caplan, in reviewing the life and achievement of Judge 
Harbert, declared that the honor guest had not only been outstand- 
ing as judge, but had received state-wide and national recognition. 

Judge Harbert’s many years of public service followed upon his 
graduation from West Virginia University’s College of Law and his 
pursuit of postgraduate work in political science and economics at 
the University of Wisconsin: As teacher in local elementary and 
high schools; statistical worker for the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the Interstate Commerce Commission; field 
auditor for the Income Tax Unit of the Federal Treasury Depart- 
ment; chairman of the Taxation and Finance Committee of the 
West Virginia House of Delegates. 

Judge Harbert’s most devoted work has been in the Juvenile 
Court. He has devoted much time and study to the problems of 
juvenile offenders, both as to prevention and as to treatment. He 
incessantly stresses the needs and problems of the juvenile court... 
in presenting books to the local library; in giving assistance to 
students at Salem College; in addressing professional groups; in 
urging legislation to provide adequate facilities for the juvenile 
court. 

Judge Harbert was one of the founders of the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges, and enjoys an honorary life membership 
there; and is a trustee of the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 
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Citizenship Citation 
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On Being Famous 
By WALTER SCOTT CRISWELL 
Reprinted from Somebody's Boy for February 9, 1957 


“T am famous, and you are not famous ;” gleefully shouted little 
six-year-old Mary Jo to a little playmate of about the same age. 

The scene was in Pittsburgh. Mary Jo had just returned from 
a dazzling BIG PARTY at the Penn-Sheraton Hotel, in which she 
had. played a prominent part. Of course, little playmate was in- 
trigued and slightly envious because of the invidious comparison. 

It is characteristic of children that they blurt out their ‘in- 
vidious comparisons.’ Adults feel the same about it, but they cover 
up and pretend to feel otherwise. 

It happened that I was present when Mary Jo became ‘famous.’ 
She looked famous, too, in her little dress that appeared as if it 
might have been designed for a Fairy, a Princess, or an Angel. It 
was all bespangled and fluffy—quite ethereal, in fact. She looked 
like she might fly away. I touched her gently on her shoulders, 
fully expecting to find sprouting wings; but she gravely informed 
me that there really were none. 

She was down on the main floor with her parents when I made 
these observations. The next thing I knew, she was up at the head 
table taking part in the ceremonies, 

Her part was to present Judge Schramm of the Pittsburgh 
Juvenile Court, also Chairman of the Trustees of the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, with a package of checks totaling several 
thousand dollars, gifts to the Foundation by various Friends of 
Children. This being the sixth year since the Foundation had been 
chartered, these gifts were in the nature of an Anniversary Gift. 
The package, quite appropriately, was placed in Mary Jo’s hands 
by the President Judge of the Common Pleas Court of Pittsburgh 
who had, six years ago, given the Foundation its Charter. 

So there was little Mary Jo, vastly impressed and a trifle 
scared, surrounded and almost blotted out by Dignitaries of the 
first order. The Lord Mayor of Pittsburgh gave the Keys of the 
City to Mary Jo or to someone else. The Presiding Judge handed 
her the bundle of checks and made some appropriate remarks. 
There was a smile on his usually grave and judicial face. His voice 
seemed a trifle husky, and there also seemed to be a trace of non- 
judicial mist and brightness in his eyes. 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania was 
over on the other side of Mary Jo, looking even more grave, judicial 
and distinguished than the President Judge. He said something in 
a nontechnical and nonlegal way about Mary Jo and all the other 
little children throughout the Nation. Apparently he was ‘for 
them.’ He spoke quite warmly. Whether it was a caveat, non- 
sequitur, or obiter dictum, I was unable to ascertain. 

And the President of the American Bar Association was there. 
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Mrs. Phillips presents the bundle of checks to Judge McNaugher who, in turn, 
gives them to Mary Jo Reynolds to hand on to Judge Schramm to “help the judges 
take care of all the little girls and boys.” Chief Justice Jones looks on approvingly. 


Despite the fact that he was talking for all the lawyers in the United 
States, he didn’t talk long. He said something about Juvenile De- 
linquency behind the Iron Curtain. He had been there recently. As 
I caught ~ delinquency behind the Iron Curtain is handled with an 
Iron Hand. 


The Main Speech 


Up there, with all this Brass and in all this Glory, was little 
Mary Jo. TV machines were grinding away. The pitiless glare of 
the Kliegs showed up every ‘pore and pimple’ on the illustrious 
faces. But Mary Jo was the spotless one—not the trace of a flaw. 

As finally the package came into her hands, some celebrity 
held her up to the microphone so she could make her speech. It 
was quite simple. “Dear Friends,” she began, but her voice quavered 
out on her. “Dear Friends,” she began all over again, bravely, “I 
hope this will help lots of other little boys and girls.” 

Then she looked at the President Judge who said something 
that made her smile, and made her eyes and teeth sparkle. The 
TV machines ground on; the flash bulbs flashed. I hope they 
caught this last picture of Mary Jo, before she squirmed out of the 
sustaining arms of whoever was holding her and scurried back to 
her parents. 

This was the way Mary Jo became famous. 
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“A Child in the Midst of Them” 


Here was a room full of Judges. They had been called to- 
gether by their Chief Justice to consider how they could better serve 
Justice and their fellow citizens through law and through the 
courts. 

They had joined forces with the Pennsylvania Mason Institute 
for Juvenile Court Judges—and Mary Jo—to receive this Anniver- 
sary Gift for the Foundation; and also to see the 20 members of the 
Fifth Session of the Institute receive their certificates of Fellow- 
ship. 

ihieds 20, added to those who have gone before, make a total 
of 110 Juvenile Court Judges who have spent an enlightening and 
inspiring week together, striving to learn how they might better 
serve the wayward and neglected children who look to them for 
guidance and protection. 

What moved the Pennsylvania Masons to support this states- 
man-like and far-reaching project? Might it have been Providence? 
Providence does ‘move in a mysterious way.’ It takes a high degree 
of vision and devotion to see that the lot of the wayward and neg- 
lected child will be improved if the Judges of the Children’s Courts 
have these days of intensive training together; and the enlighten- 
ment and encouragement that come from this close association and 
fellowship together. 


A Posthumous Award 


Dr, Frank J. O’Brien was one of the leading 
and illuminating figures of the First Session of 
the Pennsylvania Mason Institute; but before the 
Second Session came along, he was summoned to 
a richer life in a field of greater service. 

To this Fifth Session came Dr. Frank’s widow 
to receive in his name the certificate making him 
an honorary Fellow of the Pennsylvania Mason 
Institute for Juvenile Court Judges. Past Grand 
Master William E. Yeager, Chairman of the Ma- 
sonic Committee that has charge of the Institute, 
said words worthy of the occasion. He, like the rest of us at that 
historic First Session, had fallen under the charm of Dr. Frank’s 
rare personality. 

His was a gracious soul, radiating courage and good cheer. An 
outstanding psychiatrist in these troubled days, greater than all 
his insight, skill and knowledge, was his childlike Faith. It was 
transparent in his life how Faith leads to Hope; and Hope leads to 
Charity—an unselfish Charity that is better known as Love. 

It may have been planned. But whether it was or not, there 
was a surprising relevancy and fitness that Mary Jo and Dr. Frank 
were the two prominent characters of that program at Pittsburgh. 

“Do you know, I feel that I have a much better chance of get- 
ting to Heaven with Frank over there pulling for me,” said Mrs. 
Frank to me. And so say we all—those of us who knew him. 
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Court-School Relationships 


By VERY REV. MSGR. JOHN B. McDOWELL, .Superintendent 
Catholic Schools of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Address to the Fifth Session, Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
January 24, 1957 


I was thinking of a little story about a man 
standing along the lake shore, throwing a stick 
into the water. He had a little dog that kept run- 
ning over the water, skimming along just on top 
of it, picking up the stick and bringing it back. 
A young man who stood there observing this 
finally came to say, “It’s too bad about that dog.” 
The older man asked, “What do you mean?” The 
young man replied, “The dog can’t even swim!” 
Which suggests that we may be inclined to miss 
the very obvious. I hope I am not guilty of that 
today. 

I would like to mention some things that you probably know 
already, but which may help you to see the relationship between 
our schools and the juvenile court in this community. Using a con- 
ventional division, I would like to discuss briefly what we have in 
the preventive and corrective areas. Some of these I will pass over 
quickly. 


Preventive Techniques 


In the preventive area, I think, and I know every schoolman 
will agree, what we need first of all is a very sound school program. 
Probably one of the most effective measures to overcome juvenile 
delinquency is a good school program, something that will challenge 
the student and meet his needs, and bring out the very best in him; 
something that will occupy his attention and develop new interests 
along the proper lines. 

I feel we are all doing our very best to develop a program of 
this sort in this area. I would like to say we have all developed it; 
but I am sure none of us would venture a statement of that sort. 
It is a challenge constantly presented to educators; and we are 
taking it seriously. 

In the preventive area, we try constantly to give our teachers 
information about juvenile delinquency, especially information 
about the causative factors of juvenile delinquency; and about the 
role teachers play in the adjustment of children. This we do by 
sharing information given us by various community agencies and 
by the courts themselves, so that the teachers may know as far as 
possible what the danger areas are and how children can be helped 
to face critical situations in their lives. 


The Exceptional Child 


Then I feel, too, one of the things the schools must do these 
days in the preventive area is to have consideration for the excep- 
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tional child. We all know, in dealing with children, that it is not 
always the average child who gets into difficulty. The slow child 
and the fast child also have troubles; and our program must find 
ways to offer immediate, on-the-spot aid when the problem begins 
to appear, wherever it may be: Whether in the classroom in some 
incident ; whether in the attitude a child or a parent takes ; whether 
in awareness of a broken home or broken family situation; wher- 
ever it may be. This seems to be the time preventive measures 
must be initiated. 

What can we do? How can we anticipate the problem child? 
We have tried, and I know the public schools have a similar struc- 
ture, to anticipate the problem child by setting up a diagnostic 
clinic, a child center where six full-time employees are kept busy 
eight hours a day. To this center are sent children who are excep- 
tionally bright, children who are exceptionally slow, children af- 
flicted with sensory handicaps, or just plain children with ordinary 
problems. 

There are correlations between children who have such prob- 
lems and children who appear before the courts. What these chil- 
dren need is to be identified as soon as possible, and to have lined 
up for them a program that will develop the best potential they 
have. Such a program of special education, whatever it may be, 
must be handled as efficiently as possible, and must be made avail- 
able to the child as soon as possible. 


“Transfer Cases” 


Again in the preventive area, we feel our relationship with the 
court and the public schools is most profitable. I would like to 
relate an experiment of the last two years. We were aware, es- 
pecially from some statistical work done by Mr. Schwarm, that 
many problem children were so-called “transfer cases,” children 
who were unable to face critical conditions in the school in which 
they were enrolled, and moved from school to school whenever prob- 
lems arose. The statistics were rather astonishing; and we all 
agreed that something had to be done about it immediately. A very 
clear understanding was established between the public and the 
parochial schools, and it was agreed that no child would be trans- 
ferred except at specific times, and unless there was good reason 
to warrant it. In any event, when a child was transferred, a 
guidance form devised jointly would be completed and forwarded 
to the receiving school. 

This form gives the receiving school an opportuntiy to know 
something about the child —his recent grades, his problems, the 
reason for the transfer, the origin of the request for transfer. We 
have been able to reduce the number of transfers considerably 
through this system. Most of all we have been able to anticipate 
certain problems and avoid serious complications. 

The statistics showed a great number of these “transfer cases” 
were being referred to juvenile court. They would enter a new 
school environment where no information was available concerning 
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them, and before proper help and guidance could be given to them, 
they were in serious trouble. 


This is a general picture of some aspects ‘of our preventive 
work. I have said nothing about our emphasis on moral and spirit- 
ual training, which also, I believe, contributes significantly to our 
preventive program. 


Corrective Programs 


As far as the corrective area is concerned, I would like to say 
that Mr. Schwarm’s department represents not only the public but 
also the parochial school children when they appear in court. Mr. 
Schwarm and other members of his staff follow up on cases of 
maladjusted children, making referrals to the court, attending hear- 
ings and advising us as to the disposition of such cases, so that we 
work specifically through his office in this area. 

We also work directly with the juvenile court probation of- 
ficers. For example, a probation officer may refer a case, stating 
that this child could be helped if he could be admitted to a special 
education program. We have the child referred to our child center 
for a - ae evaluation, and then take the steps that are in- 
dicated. 


The Catholic Corrective 


We have another general corrective program which, I think, 
is rather unique and ideal. The name of every Catholic boy who 
goes to juvenile court as a delinquent (and we certainly have our 
share of them) is cleared with Catholic Social Service, and then 
forwarded to the Saint Vincent DePaul Society, a group of dedi- 
cated laymen who are organized on a parish level. Where there is 
no Saint Vincent DePaul Society, the names are referred to the 
Holy Name Society. 

Each group has a committee whose function it is to visit the 
home and family of the child involved to appraise the home situa- 
tion, and to see what corrective measures might be needed. An 
effort is made to improve the child’s status in the family, in the 
school, and in the community. Constant contact is maintained and 
religious and spiritual counseling is provided. When the time 
comes, an effort is made to place the youngster in a job. Every 
effort is made to provide the child with the opportunity to live a 
normal and decent life. This is really one of the most important 
phases of our corrective program. There is not one Catholic boy 
in one Catholic parish in this county who is not being followed 
regularly by a Saint Vincent DePaul or a Holy Name man to help 
him overcome the difficulty which took him into court. 

This is very briefly and sketchily a picture of how we conceive 
this relationship between the court and the school. Our relation- 
ship with the court, to echo the words of Dr. Dimmick, has been 
a he happy one; and one which, I feel, has produced mutual 
benefits. 
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Thoughts From Russia 


I am very honored to have been invited here 
today in my official capacity as president of the 
American Bar Association. I bring to the Insti- 
tute the greetings of that organization; and I also 
extend to the Grand Lodge our congratulations 
upon such a brilliant understanding as you have 
shown in this work of the juvenile court. Every- 
one knows of the excellent work you are doing 
here under the leadership of your great director, 
Judge Schramm. 

Today, I should like to give you the impres- 
sions of a lay person who is observing the passing scene, without 
attempting a real appraisal. 


Measures Inadequate 


There is no doubt that during the last decade the people of 
America have been spending millions to build magnificent edifices, 
not only for administrative purposes but also as shelters for delin- 
quent children. In every city of the country, we have been expand- 
ing our staffs of psychiatrists, psychologists, social workers, and 
probation officers. Frequent panels, symposiums, clinics are con- 
ducted where the problem of disciplining the delinquent child is 
discussed at length by technicians qualified in the field. But for 
all this, juvenile delinquency seems to be increasing; and the num- 
ber of repeaters among the delinquents is alarming. 

To a layman, these facts indicate that the measures so far taken 
to stem the tide of juvenile delinquency have not been wholly ef- 
fectual. 

It stands to reason that you judges are limited in what you do. 
With a heavy docket to dispose in a few hours, relatively little at- 
tention can be paid to individual cases. You must rely upon the 
reports of your staff. Yet, according to my information, the staff 
also is working under the pressure of too many cases; and it is 
doubtful that they really have the time to analyze the problems of 
each individual as fully as they should. 

Most technicians agree that the home must assume the primary 
responsibility for training of children. Perhaps so; then the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to what is to be done where the children 
involved have no home, or have only a home broken by the divorce 
or separation of their parents. What is the community to do to 
discharge its responsibility? 
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I could not help reflecting upon these conditions in our land 
during a tour through Russia last July. As a member of an Ameri- 
can Bar delegation, I spent two weeks behind the Iron Curtain, 
visiting Leningrad, Kiev, and Moscow. We were accorded every 
facility to see what we wished; and all our questions were answered 
courteously and fully. 


The Russian Scene 


Upon our arrival in Leningrad, we were startled by the absence 
of children playing in the streets. ‘Where are the children?” we 
asked our guide. She was an intelligent, well-educated, Russian 
girl, daughter of a mechanical engineer and, therefore, a member 
of the privileged class. She taught school in winter, and acted as 
tourist guide in the summer. She explained that all children are 
sent to camps in the country for the summer months. 

This piqued our curiosity and led to further inquiries, so that 
she explained the whole system of rearing children for us. First, 
practically all women in Russia work. They are not obliged to do 
so, but it is expected of them. As we entered Leningrad at four 
o’clock in the morning, it was a woman who helped us through cus- 
toms and handled our baggage. Later, we saw women sweeping the 
streets, laying ties on the railroad tracks, digging ditches at the side 
of the road, carrying hods for building operations, and the like. 
The latest USSR statistical survey issued on June 30, 1956, disclosed 
that women workers increased from 1940 to 1955: 45 percent in 
industry ; 31 percent in construction; 83 percent in restaurants; 85 
percent in health services. 

One may well ask who looks after the children. The answer is 
that the state does. 

A woman receives full pay and release from work for 72 days 
before and after the birth of her baby (we did not learn how they 
figure the 72 days before birth) ; any woman may place her child 
in a state nursery from birth to seven years of age. Mothers are 
expected to nurse their babies for the first year every four hours; 
and are excused from work for that purpose, without loss of pay. 


State Child Care 


Until the last few years, compulsory education included only 
seven grades; now it has been extended to ten years in the larger 
cities, and the intention is to make that universal. We were told 
that before the Revolution in 1917, 30 to 55 percent of all Russians 
were illiterate. In the ensuing 40 years, illiteracy has been virtually 
eliminated, a near miracle. School meets six days a week; and the 
authority of the teacher is established at the outset. 

Accomplishment is rewarded. Antisocial behavior is severely 
censored, not only by the teachers but by the students themselves. 
Obedience, industry, courtesy, and cooperation are not only en- 
couraged, but are enforced by social pressures. A child’s failure to 
observe the code will lead to his isolation from the school society; 
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and, if persistent, to his expulsion. To be expelled from school in 
Russia is a very serious matter indeed. 

Two student organizations in every school also act as dis- 
ciplinary bodies. They are sponsored by the Communist Party: 
One for children 9 to 14, the other for older boys and girls. Both 
groups are assigned to regular camps where their parents may see 
them only once in a week. 

Both in the school and in the camp, much emphasis is placed 
upon physical exercise. Accordingly, the young people in Russia 
are great gymnasts and they achieve splendid records in the Olym- 
pics. 

Russian teachers also work closely with parents in the mainte- 
nance of discipline. Parents who neglect their children are required 
to attend meetings with the children, and are taken severely to task. 
If the child shows no improvement, pressures are applied through 
the parents’ employers and their labor unions. Thus have the Rus- 
sians succeeded in teaching their children blind obedience. Indi- 
vidual effort is encouraged, but individual thinking is discouraged 
... As a result, the children of Russia are being developed into an 
effective and wholly obedient membership of the state; a herd, if 
you will, with the dignity of the individual excellently submerged 
for the good of the state. It is the most effective method of psy- 
chologically brainwashing the youth of the country that has ever 
been devised. The thing is, it places a high premium on austerity 
and self-sacrifice, which is in marked contrast to the wilfulness and 
selfishness which characterize too many of our American students. 

I would not like to say categorically that there is no juvenile 
delinquency in Russia; but, if there is, we could find no evidence 
of it. 


Suggestions For America 


Likewise, I would not like to have you infer that I approve the 
Russian system. On the contrary, I believe Russia’s methods are 
robbing her children of their independence, and making them near 
vassals of the totalitarian state. This represents a dire threat to 
the freedom-loving people of the world. Nevertheless, out of my 
experience in this field in Russia, there have evolved several ideas 
which, if applied to our problem of juvenile delinquency in accord- 
ance with democratic principles, may prove helpful in its solution. 

Might it not be well to consider the idea of establishing camps 
in the country with minimum confinement regulations where way- 
ward children could be taught to conform to social standards? Such 
camps would not need all the conveniences modern realtors think 
essential; on the contrary, picture them as being somewhat primi- 
tive, with emphasis being placed on individual initiative and self- 
reliance, operated by the boys and girls sent there. They could be 
taught farming or forestry, or some trade, and thus be trained to 
resume their places in society eventually. 

The second idea that emanated from this trip to Russia is the 
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establishment of clinics or classes for parents who neglect their 

children, with attendance at convenient hours compulsory by court 

order. The obvious advantages of this plan need no elaboration for 
ou. 

The third thought is a possible establishment of a broad pro- 
gram of physical training in our public schools. This is being ad- 
vocated strongly now by John Kelly of Philadelphia, one of the 
greatest oarsmen of all times. Generally, school authorities see the 
advantages of such a program, but complain that it is too expensive. 

However, if the theory of physical training is sound, adoption 
of such a program might very well save in the treatment of delin- 
quent children what is spent in building healthy, physically strong 
children in the first instance. 


The Bar’s Part 


Now I should like to refer to the part of the organized Bar in 
this program of curbing juvenile delinquency. The Bar is intensely 
interested. Many local and state organizations have established 
special committees to work on the problem. The American Bar 
Association has for many years had a committee on family law. 
Under the chairmanship of Judge Richard Miner of Washington, 
D. C., a committee of the American Bar Association is trying to es- 
tablish a session on family law where greater time could be given 
to the study of the problem. If you are members of the American 
Bar Association, I should hope you would join Judge Miner’s request 
that the House of Delegates establish such a session; and manifest 
your interest by joining in it. 

Again, let me express my gratitude for having the honor of 
being with you today. 


OHIO 


The Ohio Association of Juvenile Court Judges held a meeting 
in connection with the annual sessions of the Ohio State Bar Asso- 
ciation in Columbus, Ohio, May 16, 17, 18. 

Judge Clayton W. Rose of Franklin County presided at the 
special meeting on Friday, May 17, when Dr. W. Hugh Missildine 
of Columbus discussed “Helping the Mentally or Emotionally Dis- 
turbed Adolescent ;” and Walter G. Whitlatch of Cleveland gave an 
“Interpretation of New or Pending Legislation.” 

Judge Harry Albright of Belmont County is president; Judge 
Rhea Bangert Brown of Hocking County, secretary. 


VIRGINIA 


The Virginia Council of Juvenile Court Judges will hold its 
annual meeting in conjunction with the Virginia County and Muni- 
cipal Judges Association on June 6 and 7 at Abingdon. 
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A Few Suggestions 
By MRS. JOHN M. PHILLIPS, Chairman 


Board of Managers of the Juvenile Detention Home 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Remarks to the Fifth Session, Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
January 27, 1957 


There are three suggestions I should like to 
make. 

The first suggestion is that the Ten Com- 
mandments be prominently displayed in every 
school. I believe that in basic education you can 
not build a fine superstructure on a poor founda- 
tion. The Ten Commandments are recognized 
and believed in by Protestant, Catholic, and Jew. 
Having them in open view will bring about a new 
understanding of them; children will stop as they 
pass to read, to memorize, and to recall. 

The second suggestion is that Father’s Day be transferred 
from its Sunday in June to every Saturday of the year. I believe, 
when He put it into the hearts of working men to want Saturday 
off, the Lord thought of the great work that could be done among 
boys and girls if this day each week were spent in ways that brought 
fathers and children together, so that they might know each other, 
and benefit from doing things together. 


The third suggestion is that women, whether employed outside 
or not, make their homes places where their children can bring 
their friends and have clean fun. Homes should be used for living: 
There will then be less danger of youth congregating in question- 
able places and indulging in unhealthful and unwholesome activities. 
That is where women can do much good. 


Benediction 
Closing the Fifth Session 
We give Thee thanks, O Almighty God, for all Thy benefits. 
Make us all receptive of Thy graces that Thy Divine Son may 
always be our Model, Thy Commandments our directives, Thy 


promises our hope, Thy graces our strength, and Thy love our 
reward, 


In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Amen. 
Rt. Rev. Archabbot Denis O. Strittmatter, O. S. B. 
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Spiritual Values in Family and in 


Community Life . 


By REV. DR. GEORGE A. AVERY 


R. W. Grand Secretary 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Address to the Fifth Session, Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 


January 27, 1957 


Human behavior is a fascinating and com- 
plex thing. I suppose that sounds bromidic; 
nevertheless, it is true. One need merely pick up 
the morning paper and read of things that men 
and women are doing, or observe one’s neighbors 
or friends and see the things they do to be amazed 
at the complexity of human behavior. We have 
been studying the stars since time immemorial, 
the planets, the heavenly bodies; but the study of 
the human mind is rather a recently developed 
science; if indeed it can be called a science, be- 


cause we know little of the laws of human behavior. 


Theories of Behavior 


There are theories of all sorts. Some years ago, the theory 


that human behavior was a result of the secretion of our ductless 
glands was very popular; and in all our colleges and universities, 
in the courses in psychology, they were teaching that one just had 
to act as one acted, and he couldn’t act in any other way, because 
all the things he thought, all the things he did, were a direct result 
of the secretions of his ductless glands. 


I shall never forget hearing Dr. Schoen who was at one time 


a prominent Methodist minister in Philadelphia tell the story of his 
daughter who was attending the University of Pennsylvania and 
taking work in psychology. She came to him one evening and said, 
“Father, I have to take an examination in one of my courses in 
psychology tomorrow.” He said, “What of it? You are prepared, 
aren’t you?” She answered, “Yes; but you know in this course they 
have been teaching us that behavior is the result of the secretion of 
our ductless glands; and I am sure that when that question appears 
in the examination, if I don’t answer it, I will flunk; and I don’t 
believe it. What can Ido?” “Well,” he said, “daughter, you will 
have to work out that problem for yourself.” 


She went the next day, took the examination. When Dr. Schoen 


met her at dinner, he said, “Daughter, how about your examination? 
Did the question appear?” “Oh, yes;” she said, “it was the first 


one. 


I answered it the way the professor wanted it to be answered. 
I said human behavior in every respect and to the very smallest 
degree was the result of the secretion of our ductless glands. And 


A 
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then I wrote at the bottom of my answer, ‘I don’t believe a word of 
it, but I can’t help disbelieving. That is the result of the secretion 
of my ductless glands.’ ” 


She passed. 


Heredity and Environment 


Be that as it may, and, of course, we don’t believe that any 
longer, none of us can deny that to a great extent a man’s thoughts 
and a man’s acts are the result of a great many forces that are 
brought to bear upon him from infancy to the grave; and, perhaps 
more so, from infancy to the time he becomes an adult. I am sure 
that many of us would have reacted as many others did, had we 
been placed in the same circumstances and subjected to the same 
influences pulling at us, drawing us in certain directions. 


I don’t want you to think for a moment that I am advancing 
the theory that one cannot help acting or thinking as one does, be- 
cause, if we go that far, we destroy immediately responsibility for 
our acts; but certainly, one’s heredity and one’s environment have 
a great deal to do with the way one thinks, the way one acts. 


I am sure that in the Juvenile Court of Allegheny County this 
fact is recognized; because the moment someone comes before us 
here, we try to remove from that person’s life and environment 
those forces that have drawn him in the wrong direction. If, then, 
our behavior is the result of these many forces drawing us in op- 
posite and different directions, certainly we must recognize, unless 
we are biased and unfair, that one of the greatest forces in life 
motivating men toward the good rather than the evil is that force 
we call the spiritual values we find in life. 


The Force of Religion 


There are those who say that all one need believe is that the 
highest good is the greatest good to the greatest number; and 
fashion our lives in accordance with that philosophy. Undoubtedly, 
that is a splendid thing; and there are some men and women who 
are influenced by it. But unless that philosophy is based on some- 
thing higher, something nobler, something grander, upon the one 
reality of life . . . God, I don’t believe we will wet very far in in- 
fluencing lives. It is the spiritual values that develop into one’s 
faith in God that mean so much in leading girls and boys and men 
and women in the right direction. 

Some years ago, an acquaintance of mine came to me. I had 
met him perhaps three or four times. “I want you to come to court 
with me,” he said, and named a certain day. When I asked, “Why?” 
he said his son had been arrested for having been involved in a 
holdup in one of our filthy hotels and he knew his son couldn’t have 
done such a thing. I didn’t commit myself. 


The next morning, the papers were full of the incident. Three 
boys about 18 years of age had gone into the lobby of one of our 
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hotels on Chester Street and, at the point of a gun, held up the clerk. 
They had been caught the same evening. 


I began to inquire and found that my acquaintance, while not 
actually engaging in the acts in which his son participated, was 
living in a way that was setting a horrible example for his son. He 
had all but deserted his wife; and was openly living with another 
woman. He had a daughter at home, younger than the son, a victim 
of polio; and he treated her not as a dog would treat someone. That 
would be dishonoring the dog. 


He came to me again when the trial approached, and I said: 
“Harry, I can’t go to court as a character witness for your boy. I 
don’t know the boy; I never met him before; and I understand he 
did what he has been accused of doing.” The father agreed, but 
said he couldn’t see why his son had done so. 


Neglected 


Harry and I had a long talk; and I told him, kindly yet firmly, 
that he could not expect anything else from his boy when he lived as 
he was doing, when he had never attempted through his teaching 
or example to build in that boy’s life a faith in those things that 
mean most in this world. 


I had the privilege of visiting that boy rather regularly during 
the term he served in prison; and I could never, never, never get 
close to him. In his estimation he was being punished far too 
severely for what he considered a boyish prank. He had no religious 
background whatever. None at all. 


Practiced 


That reminds me of another instance, an incident concerning 
one of our south Philadelphia churches. Little Willie had been 
caught coming out of an empty house, down a ladder from the sec- 
ond floor, and all the plumbing, all the copper piping, the bathroom 
and kitchen fixtures, all had been stolen from that house. Seeing 
little Willie coming out of the house, the policeman took him in. 

Our Sunday School superintendent was an attorney; and he 
came to me and said, “You know Willie didn’t steal anything from 
that house;’” and I answered, “Yes; I know he didn’t.” He said we 
would have to go to court. Judge Gorman was trying the case. 
There was little Willie standing before the judge. Mr. Wilson, the 
attorney-Sunday School teacher, said a few words, then added, 
“Your Honor, I have Willie’s pastor here today, and he’d like to say 
a word or two.” Judge Gorman called me forward, and said, “It 
isn’t necessary for you to say anything, Mr. Avery. I am going to 
ask you just one question: Does Willie go to Sunday School?” I 
said, “Yes, your Honor; to my knowledge Willie hasn’t missed more 
than one or two days in five or six years.” Judge Gorman turned 
to Willie, and said: “Go home. For the rest of your life, thank 
the fact that you go to Sunday School for your freedom today.” 
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There was a man who recognized that the spiritual values that 
one should learn in the home first of all, and learns later in church 
and synagogue, are a mighty force to direct our footsteps along the 
right paths. But, of course, there remains this problem, my friends. 


The Present Problem 


Most of us will recognize the importance of those spiritual 
values in life; but how in the world are we going to get them into 
the hearts and lives of our children? Of course, we are in many, 
many instances. The instances in which we are instilling these 
truths into the hearts of our children far outnumber those in which 
we are not. But we must try to reach the great number who have 
not been touched. 


I shall never forget, at one of these institute sessions, one of 
the Fellows, a very religious man, said to me: “But, Mr. Avery, 
how can we give these things to our children?” He added that he 
had had before him a boy who had never heard the name of God 
except as an oath from the lips of his father’s friends. ‘When I 
began to talk to him about the love of God and all those things, he 
couldn’t grasp my meaning.” 


Well, that is an extreme case; but perhaps there are many like 
it. That doesn’t mean we shouldn’t continue to strive to give these 
children those things that mean so much, not only in their childhood 
but perhaps even more so in the years of adulthood. Sometimes our 
efforts are futile. Sometimes we feel that it isn’t worth while. But 
every now and then, God gives us a glimpse of success that we have 
had; and then life assumes a beauty that nothing else can give it. 


I spent thirty-five years as pastor in a pretty tough neighbor- 
hood ; but countless girls and boys grew up in that church and have 
gone out all over the country as good citizens, fine men and fine 
women. Not that we have never had failures. We have. When 
failure comes, we are prone to blame ourselves, and perhaps to some 
extent that is true. But sometimes it is rather that we just don’t 
know how to do this thing, and not that we don’t want to do it. 


The very fact that you are here tonight is an indication of an- 
other fact . .. that you want to do it; you want to solve this problem 
of juvenile delinquency; you want to find out if there is such a 
thing as a specific for this disease. You are not going to solve 
the problem entirely; and I doubt that there is a specific for the 
disease. If there be one, I am sure you can’t make everyone take 
it. Penicillin will relieve many symptoms of disease; and so will 
other antibiotics; but you can’t force them into people. Does that 
mean we shouldn’t try? God forbid. 


I like to think of the words: “Be not weary in well-doing; for 
in due season ye shall reap.” If just one girl or one boy is prevented 
from taking the path that leads to delinquency, or if just one girl 
or one boy is led from that path, everything you will have done will 
be worthwhile, particularly if that girl or that boy is yours or mine. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


At the annual meeting of the Massachusetts Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges held on April 26, 1957 at Patten’s Restaurant, a 
panel discussion on “Teen-Agers and Auto Accidents” was held. 
Participants included Dr. Ross A. McFarland, associate professor 
of industrial hygiene, Harvard University School of Health; Dr. 
Robert P. Masland, Jr., assistant physician, adolescent unit, Chil- 
dren’s Hospital; Dr. Albert E. Sloane, clinical associate in ophthal- 
mology, Massachusetts General Hospital; Dr. Martha M. Eliot, 
professor and head of maternal and child health, Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Public Health, formerly chief of the Children’s 
Bureau; Dr. Pauline G. Stitt, assistant professor in maternal and 
child health. 


Officers elected for the ensuing year include: Thomas J. 
O’Malley of Springfield, president; Lawrence G. Brooks of Malden, 
vice-president; John J. Connelly of Boston, secretary. The execu- 
tive committee includes Walter D. Allen of Worcester; Herbert D. 
Robinson of Wrentham; Paul K. Connolly of Waltham; Harry Kalus 
of Hingham. Arthur C. O’Leary continues as administrative secre- 
tary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The juvenile (delinquency) problem in Cumberland County 
(Pennsylvania) is one which “can be solved only through a coopera- 
tive effort of parents, schools, civic and social groups, and the 
church,” was the summation of a panel discussion and community 
assembly attended by about 200 persons in Stock Memorial Hall. 

The conclusion was drawn by Judge Dale F. Shughart who 
acted as moderator. 


The discussion was sponsored by the Cumberland County Court 
and its prubation office, and the Harrisburg Area Council of the 
Pennsylvania Association on Probation, Parole and Correction. 

Parents were seen as needing to provide for their children a 
lifeline composed of five strands: a well-adjusted home with ef- 
ficient facilities; proper moral and spiritual surroundings; proper 
educational tools and facilities; opportunity for good environment; 
close relationship between children and parents, 

Stressed also was the importance of developing moral responsi- 
bility in youth. The trend to progressive education was scored. 

—The Evening Sentinel, Carlisle 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Orman W. Ketcham, formerly attorney in the Department of 
Justice, has been appointed to the Juvenile Court of the District of 
Columbia, succeeding Judge Edith Cockrill who has served since 
1949. 
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Spiritual Values in Family and in 
Community Life 


By RT. REV. MSGR. THOMAS J. QUIGLEY, Chairman 
Catholic School Board of the Diocese of Pittsburgh 


Address delivered to the Fifth Session of the Pennsylvania Mason Juvenile Court Institute 
Sunday, January 27, 1957 


The last time I spoke before this group was, 
I think, about three years ago. Then I was super- 
intendent of the parochial schools of the Diocese 
of Pittsburgh, and spoke on a panel of educators 
as an educational administrator who makes plans 
and policy for the teachers. I have been retired 
from that job for about a year and a half now, and 
assigned to work in a larger than usual parish of 
some 2,400 families. I am out on the battle front, 
out in the trenches, so to speak; and I am having 
an opportunity to put into practice some of the 
theories I advocated then. 

I want to talk to you tonight on spiritual values in the home 
and in the community in terms of the community wherein I am now 
living and the kind of homes that are there. 


Definitions 


First, I would like to define some terms; because in all the 
twenty years I have been engaged in educational activities, I have 
heard people talk about moral and spiritual values, and I will wager 
that in 99 percent of the cases they had made no attempt to define 
for themselves what they meant by moral and spiritual values. 

This phrase has become one that every speaker uses. It is a 
nice, high-sounding phrase; but, unless you delve into the meaning 
of the words themselves, you are liable to make no sense at all when 
you use it. Confucius said that a wise man is careful in the use of 
words. The philosopher likes to define his terms so there may be 
real communication with others. 

The word ‘value’ is used to define a measure, just as we use 
the words ‘foot,’ ‘inch,’ ‘dollar,’ or ‘pound.’ The word ‘value’ is 
used to indicate a measure of a good that man seeks or achieves. 


Material Goods 


There are different kinds of goods men seek; different kinds 
of goods they are motivated to seek ; and these goods may be divided 
into goods that are purely material, such as wealth, and goods that 
are spiritual. A good is worthy of man’s efforts. It is worthy of 
man’s search. It satisfies a man when he possesses it. A cup of 
good coffee is a good. It is a material good. It is worth man’s 
searching for. Good food, good drink, a good smoke. All these 
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things are goods that a man may in justice seek; but they are goods 
that are material goods, and therefore the value that measures them 
is a material value. 

Among these material goods, there is a certain hierarchy. To 
have a steak dinner or a big meal every night is a good. To bea 
star on a football team or a champion prize fighter is a good also. 
An athlete, when he is in training, will sacrifice one good for the 
sake of another which he considers to be a greater good. There is 
a hierarchy there. He will give up the drink and the heavy meal 
and the smoking in order that he may be in better physical condi- 
tion to play football or to box in the prize ring. He will make sacri- 
fices and practice self-denial in order to possess or to search for a 
greater good. Therefore, he has attached a greater value to the 
football game than he has to the steak dinner or to the Martini. 


Spiritual Goods 


Just as there is a hierarchy among material goods that men 
seek after, so there are other kinds of goods which we call spiritual 
goods. A spiritual good is something that is not composed of ma- 
terial subjects; and, therefore, spiritual value which measures this 
good is something that is a measure, not a material measure, but 
something spiritual. 

Here I would like to take some exception to some of the 
language of educators who seem to identify the spiritual good with 
the religious good. They are not identifiable. A spiritual good is 
any good that a man may seek which is not measured in terms of 
matter. The love of country, for instance, is a spiritual good. It 
is something you may seek after or wish to possess; and you may 
think it is good for you and for all men to possess; but it isn’t 
measured in terms of anything material. Let me point this out to 
you: 

Patriotism or love of country or love of family is a good which 
is sought after by Communists, by pagans, by all kinds of people. 
The kind of life the Communist lives, the moral standards by which 
he lives, are moral values for him. The goods that he seeks, the 
kind of domination or government that he wants in the world, these 
are spiritual goods for him. Because they are spiritual goods, they 
are not necessarily the kind of good an American citizen might want 
to possess, not necessarily good for Americans. 


Sometimes they are material goods also; but the Communist 
considers them to be goods, and therefore he attaches a high value 
to them. He has spiritual values, too; so we have to be careful that 
we don’t confuse spiritual values with religious values. A very 
irreligious man may still be motivated by spiritual values; may still 
be seeking something good for himself which is not measureable in 
terms of dollars and cents or anything material. Religious values 
are spiritual; but spiritual values are not all religious. I think we 
should make this quite clear. 
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Religious Values 


A religious value is that which measures a religious good that 
a man seeks after; that a man believes is good for him; that a man 
thinks is worthy of possession. If a man has no such religious 
goods, if a man considers nothing in the realm of religion neces- 
sarily good for him or for society, then he has no religious values. 
Then his spiritual values, whatever they may be, would be purely 
social, naturalistic. They would be the kind of values a Socialist 
would have. 

For instance, if we set as the highest possible spiritual value 
the good of society, we are identifying ourselves with Socialists who 
say the same thing. But if we have religious values over and above 
that, we say the greatest good a man can seek is to know, love, and 
serve God. This is the greatest good for man in a religious sense. 
If we have religion, if we believe in God, and if we think the great- 
est good for man is to know, love, and serve God, then we really 
have religious values. And, remember, these are spiritual. In my 
philosophy, these spiritual values are the highest spiritual values 
because they are in terms of man’s final end. 


Man’s Final End 


If we think that man’s final end is here in this world, if we 
think that man has no end beyond citizenship, if we think man has 
no end beyond the personal, physical, material, or even spiritual 
that the world can give, then we have no religious values. Then we 
should gear all our advice to our young people in terms of the 
standards of Socialism: That the best behavior is the behavior 
that contributes to the well-being of society ; and the whole measure 
of behavior, good or bad, is in terms of whether it does a service or 
a disservice to the state. This is a spiritual thing; but it is social- 
istic, totalitarian, communistic. It is part of the fiber of all those 
believers who set the state in the position of God. 

If we set God up where He is, where He should be, we have re- 
ligious values and our love of country is not going to suffer. Our 
love of country, on the contrary, will be strengthened, I think. But 
if we have no consideration whatever for the religious values, and 
think there is no good to be sought in God or in adherence to the 
Divine Law, then I cannot see how we can possibly do much in the 
way of setting up social securities. I don’t mean social securities 
in the sense of payments by the government: I mean the security 
of society. I cannot see how we can do much in the way of setting 
up social securities unless we use the kind of force used in totali- 
tarian states. 


Values and Juvenile Delinquency 


What has happened to us in terms of juvenile delinquency in 
the home and community in this regard? I think the difficulty is 
that we have lost our religious values. We still have spiritual 
values. We love our country and the people in it; but we have lost 
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the religious values Dr. Avery mentioned which used to give direc- 
tion to our lives. We have lost our sense of the awareness of God 
and the Divine Law; and if we have lost it, it is not unnatural that 
our young people have lost it. Our young people, because they are 
young, are full of energy and zeal, and do anything twice as hard 
as anybody else does. So, they create havoc in society by their so- 
called delinquency; yet they are only living out the standards the 
adult population lives by. 

I don’t think young people ever lead: Young people follow. 
They are too inexperienced and immature to be leaders. They fol- 
low us. We set the pace; but sometimes they follow with more brass 
and cymbals. They are louder and more energetic. If we lead in 
the wrong way, they will follow us, but they will get caught. We 
are older and more mature; we are a little smarter than they; so 
we do not get caught. 


The Power of Example 


Juvenile delinquency only reflects adult delinquency. And de- 
linquencies are recognized only in terms of the values we have. For 
instance, if we have no religious values, then we are not delinquent 
in terms of religion. We are not delinquents in terms of God and 
His Divine Law, if we have no appreciation or love for God and His 
Divine Law. If, for instance, our highest standard is what the 
majority believes, the customs and mores of our time; if we say 
there is no such thing as an absolute morality, the only thing that 
counts; then we have no real standard against which we can 
measure whether we are delinquent or not. 

We might be delinquent in terms of the sixteenth century, and 
not at all delinquent in terms of the twentieth century. If there are 
certain things we accept in adult life as good behavior, acceptable 
behavior in America, we have no right to criticize anybody—young 
or old—for departing from that. You can only be delinquent in 
terms of God and the Divine Law if you believe in God and the 
Divine Law and don’t live up to it; but if you don’t believe in God 
and the Divine Law, you are not delinquent in terms of it. This is 
what I am afraid is happening to us. We are losing our belief in 
God and His Divine Law; and so we are having a hard time even 
defining what we mean by delinquency. 

For instance, the man who sits at home around the dinner 
table and boasts to his wife and family about the sharp deal he con- 
tracted that day in which he cleared five or six thousand dollars by 
means of a little sharp practice. He thinks this is good business. 
He forgets that religiously it is delinquent behavior in terms at 
least of the Jewish and the Christian religions. St. Paul said, “No 
man shall overreach or circumvent his brother in business, for the 
Lord is the avenger of these things.” 

Or think of the father who boasts at home about how he beat 
the traffic laws or disregarded a ticket. Or the kind of man Dr. 
Avery talked of who has no regard for the stability of marriage or 
any other domestic virtue. People talking like this at the dinner 
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table are presenting to their young people goals to be sought after 
which certainly are not very good. They are giving their young 
people a standard of values which is extremely low; and, naturally, 
the young people are going to live by those values. 


Adult Delinquency 


I am not saying that my answer to the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency is that the fault lies in parental delinquency. I do not 
like that term, “parental delinquency,” because, after all, practically 
every parent has also some other adult status. What we ought to 
say is “adult delinquency,” because the newspaper man who makes 
use of salacious material or disregards people’s privacy or uses 
other tricks to promote circulation is a delinquent adult. The judge 
who sits on the bench without regard for the law, who thinks only 
in terms of his political future, is a delinquent adult. The politician 
who thinks in terms of graft is a delinquent character in our society ; 
and the doctor who is a quack, and the attorney who is an ambulance 
chaser, concerned not with the sacredness of the law but with his 
own advancement .. . all these are delinquent adults. 

If we do not believe in God; if we give no example of our own 
belief in God to our young people; if we have no respect for the 
Divine Law as it is represented at least in the Ten Commandments ; 
then we are a delinquent civilization in terms of Christianity and 
of Judaism. And if we are a delinquent civilization in these terms, 
we cannot expect our youth to be any different. 

They will be a little louder about it; a little less skillful, per- 
haps; but they will learn the skills after a while. 


A Case in Point 


These last three days I have had two young boys in my office; 
and Judge Schramm will have them soon. Both are on probation; 
and both are due for another hearing soon. It is difficult to say 
the delinquency of these boys is due to the fact that they come from 
bad families or from a bad environment. One boy did come from 
a broken home. His father has separated from his mother and is 
a floater. The boy has had that to contend with all his life. The 
other boy comes from an entirely different family, of fine -back- 
ground, good education, good example; yet the two boys are in- 
volved in the same delinquency. 

I think you have to admit one thing: That in the last analysis 
it is the human will, the choice of the individual, that breaks the 
law or not. Certainly, heredity and environment can bend us in 
one direction or another; but in the last analysis neither can make 
us break the law. The young man who stole the automobile may 
have had tough breaks because he had a shrew for a mother and a 
drunkard for.a father; but it was not the mother nor the father 
who stole the automobile. The son stole it. 

If we do not begin to pin responsibility on the individual for 
what he does, we are not going to advance far in the solution of the 
problem of delinquency. The two boys I talked with committed the 
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delinquent act because they wanted to do it. I would be denying 
them their individuality and their personal freedom if I were not 
to say they did it because they wanted to do it, . 

I tried to impress on those boys that they had chosen a poor 
value instead of one that was good. I wanted to make it clear to 
them that it was they who had chosen it, not their fathers, not their 
mothers. You cannot pin that kind of responsibility on a person 
unless you can insist that he is responsible to God for his human 
actions. 


Personal Responsibility 


I hear many people talk about teaching young people responsi- 
bility; and I become somewhat irritated because I think: ‘“Re- 
sponsibility to whom?” You cannot teach young people responsi- 
bility period. There is no such thing. Responsibility must have a 
terminus. You have to be responsible to someone for something. 
You have to recognize authority. 

To whom should we teach them to be responsible? If we teach 
that each is responsible just to himself, and that the development 
of human personality is the highest possible good, we end by teach- 
ing no responsibility at all. We lay a basis for anarchy, where every 
man is a law unto himself, if he can get away with it. 

If we teach them to be responsible to some other man, even- 
tually they will become responsible to the strongest; and we will 
be laying the basis for a dictatorship, not for the kind of society we 
live in and value. If we teach them to be responsible to some 
ephemeral thing called society, again we end by teaching no re- 
sponsibility at all. At best, we lay the basis for socialism, indicat- 
ing that the good of the state is the highest possible good. 

To whom shall we teach them to be responsible? If we 
cannot teach them to be responsible to a Supreme Being, we cannot 
really teach them responsibility at all. If our young people are not 
going to have that kind of responsibility, personal responsibility to 
a Supreme Being for their human acts; if we are unable to bring 
them to recognize that, they will take advantage of all our man- 
made laws and customs just because they are young. If we cannot 
get them to feel a sense of responsibility to God unless the adult 
population feels it—because they are only a youthful reflection of 
what we are—we have to develop in our adult population—not just 
in parents but in all the professions and in all the sciences and 
everywhere else—a definite personal feeling of responsibility to 
God and His Divine Law. Only then, perhaps, will we be able to 
do something about developing the sense of responsibility in our 
voung people. 


Chureh and Family 


Tn the community, it is the function of the church to do this. 
If the church isn’t doing this, it isn’t doing much good at all. It 
may be doing many other goods; but if it isn’t seeking this extreme 
good, to teach people responsibility to God, it is failing in its func- 
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tion. Actually, the family unit is failing in its function, too, if it 
isn’t making sincere efforts to impress upon its young people a 
sense of responsibility to God and the Divine Law. 

If I may be excused for bringing in something personal and 
something very Catholic, I should like to end with this example of 
how this sort of a sense of responsibility works. I do not mean to 
imply that Catholic children, because they attend Catholic school 
or have Catholic parents, are necessarily doing a much better job. 
They are trying; but one cannot always succeed. The two boys I 
talked to the other day are members of good Catholic families in 
my parish. 

I want to give you an example of that sense of responsibility 
to God; and of how a young person will evade anything else, but 
if he has a real sense of responsibility to God he will not evade it 
so readily. 


Responsibility to God 


Some years ago in the rectory where I was staying, the dining 
room overlooked the school playground. One day when the school 
children were playing at lunch time, and the schoolyard was full of 
boys and girls waiting for the afternoon sessions to start, I stood in 
the window looking down at the yard and saw a fight between two 
boys. I saw one boy walk up to the other, pull him about, hit him; 
of course, the other boy hit back; and the fight ensued. I went down 
to stop the fight. I asked, “Who started this?” I knew who had 
started it; and I pointed to the boy who had struck the first blow, 
and said, “Did you hit him first?” “No Father.” I looked at the 
other boy and said, “Did you hit him first?” and he also answered, 
“No, Father.” When I said, “Somebody hit first,” I received no 
answer. So I gave them a little talking to and they went on into 
school. This was on Thursday. 

On Saturday afternoon, I was hearing the children’s confes- 
sions. A little boy came into the confessional. I couldn’t see him. 
I didn’t know who he was; but I heard this boyish voice making his 
very innocent-like confession; and among other things, he said he 
had been in a fight once and added, “I told a lie to a priest.” I 
asked, “What kind of a lie did you tell to the priest?” He said, 
“Well, the priest asked me if I started the fight and I said I didn’t; 
but I did.” This is what I mean about responsibility to God. That 
boy, ten or eleven years of age, knew that in the confessional he was 
talking to God. He knew the secret of the confessional was a secret 
that was inviolate. Out on the playground before the eyes of men 
and in terms of the legal provision of men, he would lie. But when 
he examined his conscience, he realized that for this lie he was re- 
sponsible, not just to me or to Judge Schramm, but to God Al- 
mighty. This had been impressed on his mind; and it impelled him 
to do something about it, at least to ask for forgiveness. 


Instilling Religious Values 
If we can instill this sense of responsibility into our children 
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we will be doing the biggest thing our communities and our churches 
can do to make children law-abiding, good citizens, able to live with 
each other in peace. We will never succeed 100 percent, as Dr. 
Avery pointed out, because men have freedom, 

The greatest freedom God ever gave men is the freedom to hate 
if they want to. We cannot speak about political freedom or free- 
dom of any other kind unless we recognize that individually we are 
free to make choices. No matter how much we may impress people 
with standards, we will still have individuals who will make the 
wrong choices because they are free and want to do so; but there 
will not be somany. If we can eliminate those who are delinquent 
because they have no religious standards, no religious values, we 
will have reduced delinquency down to a minimum. I think the 
reason why delinquency is growing now is because we, as‘an adult 
population, are tending to lose our religious standards; and the 
young people have no one to be answerable to for the things they 
might do contrary to the law. 

My plea is for communities, especially through their churches 
and families, to concentrate on the love of God. 


A Letter To My Congressman 


By PAULINE WEBSTER 


Braintree, Massachusetts 


The author, PAULINE WEBSTER is a member of THE FIRST 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH OF BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS. She 
was fifteen years old and a sophomore in Braintree High School 
when she addressed the National Council Meeting. She had served 
in the Church as a teacher in the Kindergarten Department, as 
President of the Junior High Fellowship, as a member of the Youth 
Chancel Choir, as Chairman of the Worship Committee of the High 
School Fellowship, and on the Christian Faith Commission of the 
High School Fellowship. 

A Letter To My Congressman was the prize winning essay 
in a contest sponsored by the International Society of Christian 
Endeavor. It was read to the Boston Conference by the Author on 
June 18, 1956. 


PLEASE — MR. CONGRESSMAN! 


Will you listen to me? 
Will you hear my words? 
I have something to say. 


WHO AM I? 
I AM A TEEN-AGER. 


There are millions just like me! 
You see me everywhere ....... 
at the corner drug store — drinking a coke, 
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in school assembly — saluting the flag, 

at the football game — scoring a touchdown, 
in the sickroom — fighting back tears, 

at the super market — waiting on trade and 
in Sunday Services — bowing in prayer. 


YES, YOU KNOW ME. 


I am a twentieth century edition of American youth and 
I speak for Christian Citizenship. 
The kind of Citizenship that makes 
my home and your home, 
my community and your community, 
my country and your country 
the places we love. 
The kind of Citizenship that makes me stop and realize — 
realize and be grateful. 
Grateful to every man who 
sailed on the Mayflower and 
built a colony, 
signed the Declaration of Independence and 
wrote the Constitution 
that we might have a country under God. 
The kind of Citizenship that makes me look back and remember — 
remember and be thankful. 
Thankful to every Pioneer who 
crossed a river or 
climber a mountain, 
cleared a path or 
cut down a forest, 
blazed a trail 
for a new frontier 
that we might have communities in which to live, love, 
and be happy. 
The kind of Citizenship that makes me look at TODAY — 
look and be aware. 
Aware and mindful of 
the U.N. Delegate as he strives for peace, 
the Congressman as he introduces a new bill, 
the Labor Leader as he fights for his cause, 
the Politician as he wrangles for lower taxes, 
the Lawyer as he preserves justice, 
the Doctor as he mends broken bodies and 
the Minister as he builds faith 
that we may maintain our belief “that all men are 
created equal.” 


WHAT DOES CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP MEAN TO ME— 
A TEEN-AGER? 


It means a lot of things — 
things both big and small. 
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It means taking a stand for Christ — 
being put on the spot. 


It means fighting — fighting against 
vandalism and juvenile crime, 
drinking and lawlessness, 
prejudices and discriminations 
so that we youth of today will be stronger for tomorrow. 


It means making decisions — 
asking myself questions. 


Questions like these 
Am I to be my brother’s keeper? 
Do I respect the faith of my neighbor? 
Is social drinking the thing to do? 
Does a Christian carry arms? 
Do I mind the color of another man’s skin? 
Can I, a youth, fight Communism? 
Questions like these — and more. 


Christ challenged his disciples with this command. 

He said to them, “Go ye into all the world and preach.” 
I hear this challenge — I hear it well! 

As a Christian I hear, as a Christian I accept — 


Accept it, too, for 
that lad in the city and 
the one on the farm, 
the girl in the slums and 
the other across town; 


Accept it for the youth 
working at school or 
dreaming of marriage, 
planning a career or 
serving abroad, 
building a business or 
helping at home 
knowing well that when I serve others I also serve 
myself. 
So, Mr. Congressman, 
I speak for Christian Citizenship 
because 
as a teen-ager I’ve been taught, 
as a citizen I understand and 
as a Christian I believe 
that “except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” 
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The fundamental idea of the juvenile 
court law is that the state must step in and 
exercise guardianship over a child found 
under such adverse social or individual con- 
ditions as develop crime . . . . It proposes a 
plan whereby he may be treated not as a 
criminal or legally charged with crime, but 
as a ward of the state to receive practically 
the care, custody and discipline that are ac- 
corded the neglected and dependent child 
and which, as the Act states, shall approxi- 
mate as nearly as may be, that which should 
be given by its parents. 


